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THE GHANA GOVERNMENT ON TRIAL 


pee justice or injustice of the Ghana deporta- 
tions and the success or failure of the contempt 
cases against Mr. Colvin and the Ashanti Pioneer 
are no longer the central issues in the Ghana 
situation. With or without the aid of Mr. Chris- 
topher Shawcross, these matters will be settled by 
process of law before the Judges whose integrity 
has in no way been impugned. What is now being 
decided, and is of crucial importance, is, in the 
words of the Ghana Bar Council, whether the indi- 
vidual has the right to choose a counsel of his own 
liking and whether counsel can, with impunity, be 
critical of specific and relevant actions of the 
Government of the day in pursuance of a case for 
which he is properly briefed. To these queries 
there can only be one answer. 

The refusal to allow Mr. Christopher Shawcross 
to return to Ghana is based, according to Mr. 
Edusei, Minister of the Interior, on the necessity 
“to maintain peace and stability in the country ’. 
Yet, some days earlier, Mr. Geoffrey Bing had 
stated in Court that according to the Commissioner 
of Police ‘since the deportations, he had seldom 
known the country to be more quiet ’. This absence 
of civil disturbance may, if the Ghana Government 
wishes, be attributed to a country-wide intimidation 
caused by the deportation of five individuals. But 
we prefer to think that it is due to the safety valve 
provided for exacerbated public feeling by the 
open arguments in the Courts on the Government’s 
actions, conducted with such skill by Mr. Shaw- 
cross and Mr. Bing. Undoubtedly, also, the clear 
demonstration given in the judgment of 12th Sep- 
tember that the independence of the Judiciary has 
not yet been encroached on by the Executive has 
made its contribution to public order. 

According to The Times Correspondent, Mr. 
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Edusei has given a further reason for the disbar- 
ring of Mr. Shawcross from practice as a member 
of the Ghana Bar, to which he has just been 
admitted; and this later reason is probably nearer 
the truth. He said that the action against Mr. 
Shawcross had been taken because ‘he has been 
attacking the Ghana Government in Court, a thing 
he has no right to do’. This is a principle it is 
impossible to accept. Mr. Shawcross based his 
attack on the fact that the undertaking given earlier 
by Mr. Bing in the deportation cases in the Kumasi 
Court, that the individuals concerned would be 
made available to the Court when required. had 
been stultified by the passing of the Special Depor- 
tation Act and the speedy banishment of the 
defendants. His contention was that this in itself 
constituted a gross contempt of court. But the 
strictures on the actions of the Government were 
not made only by Mr. Shawcross. The Bench 
itself asked Mr. Bing, when the contempt action 
against Mr. Colvin was being heard in Accra, 
“Can you produce any precedent for such perni- 
cious legislation? ’ Mr. Edusi has also referred to 
the refusal of the Kenya Government to admit 
Ghana barristers to assist in the defence of Jomo 
Kenyatta. But Mr. Pritt, Q.C., was admitted to 
that trial and the defence he put forward included 
virile attacks on that Government. And does Mr. 
Edusei seriously wish to draw parallels between 
the Ghana Government and that of Kenya at the 
height of the Emergency? 


The actions of Mr. Bing in his capacity as 


“counsel for the Minister of Justice, as constitu- 


tional advisor to Dr. Nkrumah and since Septem- 
ber 7th, as Attorney General, have inevitably been 
the subject of comment. The degree of his respon- 
sibility in the matter of the undertaking given to 
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the Kumasi Court, the extent of his participation 
in the subsequent executive decisions, how far, if 
at all, he has been influenced by what may appear 
to be personal attacks, these are, at present, 
shrouded from us. But the action of Mr. Edusei 
in excluding Mr. Shawcross while Court actions 
for which he was briefed remain to be heard can 
surely not be acceptable to a fellow member of the 
Ghana and the British Bar. 


Will Dr. Nkrumah, appealed to now by the 
Ghana Bar Council, break his silence? Will he 
emerge from his seclusion to reverse the brash 
decision of his Minister of the Interior? Will he 
insist that the cases which are now before the 
Ghana Courts shall be allowed to continue with- 
out intimidation and with free choice of counsel? 
And if not, will Mr. Geoffrey Bing proffer an 
honourable resignation from the post he has so 
recently accepted? These are the questions to 
which we await an early answer from Ghana. 


THE ROLE OF THE M.C.P. 


Bede independent government of Malaya has 
offered surrender terms to the communists in 
the jungle in a renewed effort to bring to an end the 
nine-year-old emergency. In December, 1955, 
Chin Peng promised the Chief Ministers of the 
Federation and Singapore that ‘as soon as the 
elected government of the Federation obtains com- 
plete control of internal security and the local 
armed forces we will end hostilities, lay down our 
arms, and disband our forces’. The surrender 
terms are slightly more encouraging that the terms 
that were refused in 1955. Communist terrorists 
who will abandon communism, who genuinely 
intend to be loyal to the elected government of 
Malaya and who give up their arms, will be united 
with their families and will be free from prosecu- 
tion for past offences. Those who refuse to give 
up communism will be repatriated to China with- 
out interrogation and their families will be allowed 
to join them. Peking has recognised the new 
government and Mao Tse-tung has sent congratu- 
latory messages. There is no political purpose to 
be achieved by the communists continuing the 
struggle. But it has to be remembered that the 
communists in Burma are still fighting an indepen- 
dent, socialist government, which is on friendly 
terms with Russia and China. 


The offer remains open until the end of the year 
but the security forces will not suspend operations. 
So much depends on the decision of the Malayan 
Communist Party. Up-to-date, the emergency has 
cost about £600m., money desperately needed for 
economic development and social services. More 
than 4,500 troops, police and civilians have been 
killed. The communists have suffered a total of 


9,562 casualties, but there are still some 2,000 in. 
the jungle and over the Siamese border. ee oe 

In Singapore, the M.C.P. concentrates on sub- 
version. The Government has recently arrested 
trade unionists and politicians in an effort to stem 
the infiltration of workers’ organisations. Follow- 
ing the set-back after the riots and arrests last 
October, the communists have re-organised with 
the intention of building up sufficient strength for 
the final objective of ‘armed struggle’. From 
documents dated April, 1957, recently seized in a 
communist cell, the close links between the policy 
of the M.C.P. in the Federation and Singapore 
can be judged. ‘ Attention must be given to the 
overall situation. It is at present complicated for, 
on the one hand, we are forced to carry out armed 
resistance so as to preserve our revolutionary 
strength and on the other hand we must mingle 
with the masses and organise them through all 
possible way and means. The M.C.P. policy on 
Singapore is also given: ‘It is only after the people’s 
strength is comparatively superior, while the rulers 
are weakened, especially when their armed strength 
is facing disintigration, that a riot in the town 
can expect to achieve victory.” 


The communists have successfully infiltrated the 
People’s Action Party to the point where the 
leader, Lee Kuan Yew, and his colleagues refused 
to stand for re-election at the last annual meeting; 
they preferred to go into opposition within the 
Party. The back-to-the-wall struggle of Lee Kuan 
Yew for a socialist and democratic policy and 
independence for Singapore within the Federation 
is well-known in this country. Socialists are also 
well aware of his gifts of statesmanship and his 
capacity to play a vital role in the political future 
of South East Asia. The arrest of key communists 
in the P.A.P., in the long run, should strengthen the 
moderate leadership. The communists have also 
captured the Singapore General Employees Union 
and re-organised the Trade Union Working Com- 
mittee, which is in active opposition to the non- 
communist Trades Union Council. The S.G.E.U., 
operating from the Middle Road premises, has 
taken over the communist role of the Factory and 
Shop Workers Union, which was dissolved after 
the arrests and riots last October. Communist 
propaganda has successfully penetrated cultural 
and education groups, farmers’ associations, the 
Women’s Federation and students’ unions, all of 
which are legal organisations. 

_ Uninformed socialist criticism has been voiced 
in this country on the arrests and imprisonment 
without trial. There is a failure to recognise the 
gravity of the threat to Singapore and the need to 
operate emergency regulations. To prove sedition 
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is particularly difficult against able and seasoned 
communists. Procedure allows the arrested men 
to appear with legal representation before a com- 
mittee of three High Court judges. The latest 
information is that 37 of the 39 men recently 
arrested will be detained for an initial period of 
two years under the public security ordinance. 
Singapore citizens cannot be deported, only aliens. 

“The M.C.P. in Singapore is preparing for the 
day when it is strong enough to come out into the 
open and mobilise the united front in an all-out 
attempt at revolution.’* Critics in this country 
appear to forget that emergency regulations 
operated here during the war and that both Singa- 
pore and the Federation of Malaya are dealing 
with a war situation. 


TEST OF GOOD FAITH 


pe objections raised by the African Affairs 
Board to the Constitutional Amendment Bill 
in the Central African Federal Assembly have put 
Mr. Lennox Boyd and Lord Home in a cleft stick. 
In the 1953 debates on the powers of the Board Mr. 
Hopkinson was explicit that one of its functions 
was to prevent manipulation of the membership 
of the Assembly in a manner damaging to African 
representation. But under the new measure, 
although the overall proportion of African 
representation in the enlarged Assembly remains 
much the same as at present, half of the African 
members from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
will in future be elected by a predominantly 
European vote, whereas in the past the Europeans 
have had no say in their selection. Accordingly 
the Board has registered its protest against the 
measure and the Bill is forced into the light of 
day in this country. In spite of the fact that 
it has already received its two-third majority 
in the Assembly, it can now receive the Royal 
Assent only through the medium of an Order in 
Council laid before Parliament. 

For the first time, then, the African Affairs 
Board has fulfilled its prime function, and in doing 
so has thrown down a challenge on the validity of 
its powers. Its action has brought new hope to 
African opinion in the Federation and if it is over- 
ridden the consequences may be grave. It is all 
the more deplorable that the issue appears to have 
been pre-judged. There is evidence, in the official 
declaration which was published after the London 
talks in April last between Sir Roy Welensky and 
the British Ministers, and in the fact that the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
gave approval to the introduction of the Bill, that 
the measure had received the approval of the 
British Government before the African Affairs 
Board could register its protest. There is evidence, 
admittedly less precise, in the statements of cer- 
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tain Federal Ministers, and in the evasiveness of 
Mr. Lennox Boyd when questioned in the House 
on both these issues on August Ist, that the decision 
on the Federal franchise has been similarly antici- 
pated. If this is so, and the British Ministers 
adhere to their support of the Federal Government 
on these points, the African Affairs Board becomes 
a dead-letter, and the Government’s declarations in 
the 1953 debates are shown to be a sham. When 
the Order in Council comes before them, Labour 
members in the House must fight to show that 
what is at stake is not merely a question of con- 
stitutional procedure, important as that is, but also 
a breach of good faith. 


DIAMONDS AGAIN 


A lps first responsibility of government is to 
maintain law and order. In Sierra Leone, in 
the last three years on three occasions the police 
have been called out, twice with Army support, 
to suppress riots. The present operations have hit 
the headlines because of the attack on the Selection 
Trust mine and the large-scale theft. 

When the monopoly of the Selection Trust was 
ended two years ago, the area reserved to the Trust 
was limited to 450 square miles and the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay £1.57m. compensation. We 
suggested at that time! that the people of Sierra 
Leone were being divided into -the * haves’ and 
‘have-nots’ since the Government proposed to issue 
mining licences in the rest of the Protectorate, that 
is Outside the reserved area, the Kono District. 
It is not possible to discover what benefits the 
Kono people have derived from the mining by the 
Trust, though it, is obviously necessary to secure 
their loyalty to the agreement. Moreover, the 
Government when issuing diamond licences, fol- 
lowing the agreement, made the inexcusable mis- 
take of issuing licences to some people to mine 
on Selection Trust land; no effort was made to 
rectify the error. Some 12,000 Africans are now 
estimated to be mining in the Kono district. The 
total unrecorded diamond earnings as the result 
of smuggling from the country as a whole are cal- 
culated at some £13m. 

There is nothing new in this situation. Graham 
Greene’s book The Heart of the Matter describes 
the efforts of the police to put down diamond 
smuggling during the war. Over years, the Govern- 
ment has failed to build up a police force capable 
of taking effective action against smuggling; it has 
now failed to protect the rights of the Selection 
Trust. And the measures taken to clean up the 
wide-spread corruption of Chiefs in the Protector- 
ate, which was revealed by the Cox Commission 


“Report, have clearly been inadequate. 


1 Venture, November, 1955. 
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Representatives 


of the People? 


By JOAN WICKEN* 


HE vociferous demands of African nationalist 

organisations in East and Central Africa are 
often said to reflect only the political ambitions of 
a few self-styled ‘leaders’, and to be of no deep 
interest to the village dwellers or even the new urban 
populations. But this ignores the wide-spread 
migratory habits of modern Africa; few villages are 
without people who have seen or aspired to the world 
represented by the District Officer and the imported 
goods—the world which is in fact impinging more 
and more on their everyday life. And the Africans 
in the towns are certainly for the most part illiterate, 
but they are nonetheless interested in adapting this 
new life to their own needs and desires. 

The exciting and unmistakable sincerity of the 
enthusiasm with which Julius Nyerere, President of 
the Tanganyika African National Union, is received 
in the villages he visits is more than just curiosity and 
an excuse for a celebration. Its significance is deep, 
like the incident I observed in Dar es Salaam when a 
beggar left me while I was getting out my purse so 
that he could touch the hand of Mr. Nyerere. To 
all these people, as to the thousands who thronged to 
the T.A.N.U. meeting in the Social Hall, Julius 
Nyerere and his organisation represent hope. Hope 
of betterment for themselves and their children, hope 
for an alleviation of their problems and their diffi- 
culties, and hope too for their status as individuals 
in society. And they are now looking in a political 
direction; their expectations and desires are chan- 
nelled in a political organisation. Whatever happens 
now the desires which have been crystallised cannot 
be eradicated; nor can the new knowledge that 
government is important to them. 


Nation-wide Influence 

This does not mean that the hundreds of people 
who chant ‘ Ijitowala’ as they escort the T.A.N.U. 
Landrover understand the full significance of this 
demand for self-government. It does not mean that 
the nationalist organisation itself will always be logi- 
cal in political and economic demands, nor that all its 
spokesmen will be forward looking, nor that the atti- 
tudes of the organisation will always be consistent 
over the whole territory. Nationalist organisations 
like T.A.N.U. and the African National Congress of 
Northern Rhodesia are in a sense coalitions; they 
embrace the nation. Therefore, although the organi- 
sation as a national body is strictly political, at the 
village and district level it becomes inevitably the 
‘mouthpiece of local grievances. These may take the 
form of opposition to schemes of agricultural 
development—government officials in Northern Rho- 
desia frequently complain of this—or to other 
necessary reforms. 


* Miss Wicken. who is Assistant Commonwealth 
Officer. of the Labour Party has recently completed a 
six months’ tour of British West, East and Central Africa. 


But politics include all government institutions and 
activities, and by interesting themselves in these mat- 
ters the local Congress branches are in fact teaching. 
people to think in political terms. By doing so, the 
organisations are to some extent replacing the tradi- 
tional authorities of the people, and unconsciously 
building a new institution which could meet the dif- 
ferent needs of the nation. Nonetheless, it is impor- 
tant to remember that in doing this they are often 
rallying to their side the supporters of the traditional 
authorities as well as the new educated elite and the . 
urban population which is learning to be scornful of 
the culture patterns of historical African life. Thus 
they are bringing in to their own organisation the 
difficulties of unifying a people of widely divergent 
cultural and economic interests. 


Leaders’ Problems 


These factors do not make the nationalist organisa- 
tions less important. They are the mouthpiece of 
an otherwise voiceless people. If an organisation is 
smashed, or if it collapses, then, because people have 
begun to express their grievances in political terms, 
the lack of a political force which the people feel 
has some hope of success may well result in out- 
breaks of violence. For violence is almost always the 
result of the breakdown or inadequate organisation of 
a politically orientated movement, not the desire of 
the movement. The national leaders know that they 
cannot hope to win a violent struggle, but that their 
organisation will be the first victim. 


A sincere and responsible national leader thus 
faces fantastic difficulties. He has to deal with an 
illiterate population, often thinking in religious terms, 
which is divided tribally and culturally, which is 
desperately poor, and for a large part steeped in 
ways incompatible with the running of a modern 
state. This necessitates the oversimplification of diffi- 
cult issues, and the use of a religious language. It 
means that he has to unify without stamping on local 
feelings, express local grievances and at the same 
time act for the national interest as he sees it. 
Finally, all this must be done with hardly any finan- 
cial backing and in the face of government 
obstruction. 

The two most successful organisations in East and 
Central Africa at the moment are the Tanganyika 
African National Union, and the African National 
Congress of Northern Rhodesia. An important fac- 
tor in their success and wide-spread support is their 
leadership. Julius Nyerere, the President of 
T.A.N.U., and Harry Nkumbula, the President- 
General of the A.N.C. both have an education above 
that of most members of their organisation, and 
both are astute politicians. Their personalities are 
different, but each is attuned to the historical neces- 
sities of his own territory. Finally, both of these 
leaders have provided the dynamic organising ability 


which has led to the building of a strong frame-work, 
So that eventually there is a good chance of the 
organisations continuing without them, and in 
_ the meantime has provided stability and strength in 
the national leadership. The importance of this factor 
an easily be judged when the situation in these terri- 
tories is compared with that in Nyasaland, 


In both T.A.N.U.and the A.N.C. power is in fact 
firmly centralised. Nonetheless, great efforts have 
been made to associate outlying areas with the day- 
to-day activities, and representatives from district and 
provincial level are involved in policy decisions 
through their membership of the two Executives, both 
of which make provision for regional representation. 
It is obvious, however, that in territories of this size 
{Tanganyika is four times the size of Great Britain) 
and with the absence of any reasonable transport 
facilities, arrangements have to be made to carry on 
effectively between quarterly executive meetings. In 
Tanganyika this is done by giving authority to the 
President and a Central Committee, the membership 
of which is approved by the Executive but consists 
mostly of people now living within easy reach of the 
capital—though of course they often originate from 
and have close links with distant parts of the Terri- 
tory. In Northern Rhodesia, the day-to-day deci- 
sions are made by the six officers elected, for three 
year periods, at the conference of the organisation. 
These officers also come from different areas of the 
country, though based on the national office at 
Lusaka. 


Moderate Demands 


Through these devices, and by other means of 
consultation and information—notably duplicated 
monthly broadsheets for their district and branch offi- 
cers—both T.A.N.U. and the A.N.C. have tried, and 
so far succeeded, in meeting the conflicting needs of 
- local representation and the fairly centralised power 
required by the circumstances of their struggle. This 
is not to deny that both leaders are at times embar- 
trassed by statements made locally in the name of 
their organisation, but it means that they have power 
to deal with such people and might well do so if the 
government did not immediately attack the organisa- 
tion itself—banning the local branch, or even pro- 
hibiting the national leaders from visiting the area. 


In policy matters too, the A.N.C. and T.A.N.U. 
have in common the fact that they have not only 
declared their ultimate aim to be democracy—on a 
one man one vote principle—but have outlined a 
short-term and immediate demand. In doing so, they 
are showing a degree of political maturity for which 
they are not often given credit, and which carries 
with it considerable risk. T.A.N.U. demands that 
50 per cent of the unofficial members’ seats be 
reserved for elected Africans, with the maintenance 
of an official majority, and the A.N.C. demands that 
50 per cent of the unofficial seats be reserved for 
persons elected by those excluded from the present 
Testricted common roll—who are mostly but not 
entirely Africans. 


This attitude, which represents moderation in 


political demands, has the advantage of creating a 
political atmosphere of constitutional progress and at 
least laying the foundations for a degree of co-opera- 
tion. But such demands will only leave the present 
leaders in control if they have some degree of success. 
In fact the governments of Tanganyika and Northern 
Rhodesia have so far looked at the demands only in 
relation to the existing political representation, and 
have castigated the organisations as revolutionary 
and seditious and their leaders as agitators. They 
have made no concessions to meet the demands made 
upon them. This is still true even in Tanganyika; 
the appointment of Mr. Nyerere as a nominated 
Legislative Council member could indicate a forth- 
coming change there, but by itself it is not of politi- 
cal significance. The danger lies in the fact that if 
this intransigent attitude on the part of Government 
continues, then the field is wide open for the rise of 
more extreme leaders. The cry that moderation gets 
nowhere, and more violent attitudes are necessary 
will not go unheeded if in fact the moderate leaders 
fail to achieve progress which their followers can 
understand. 


Violence the Alternative 


The new force of nationalism must be accepted. 
We can work with it, and often influence its direc- 
tion. What we cannot do is eradicate it. We can 
perhaps smash a particular organisation, but we can- 
not undo the effect which it has had on the people. 
We cannot escape the fact that the present organisa- 
tions in the East and Central African territories are 
an expression of the feelings of the peoples in those 
areas. They are sometimes confused in their atti- 
tudes, we may regard them as wrong, or their leaders 
as self-seeking, power-hungry individuals—though I 
found a more wide-spread attitude of dedication and 
self-sacrifice than anyone could have expected—but 
this is not important. It is these organisations and 
these leaders which are recognised by the people. 
These are the instruments, in the absence of democ- 
racy, for the expression of public opinion. They will 
continue, and grow, while there is hope of their 
achieving some success. If this hope dies, then the 


hope of peaceful progress dies with it. This is the 
measure of our responsibility. 
Fabian Colonial Bureau — 
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URING the month of August the Uganda Legis- 
lative Council adopted unanimously a Govern- 
ment motion providing for direct election of African 
Representative Members to the 1958 ‘Legco’ (Legis- 
lative Council). With the exceptions of the unde- 
veloped Karamoja District, all Uganda Districts may 
now choose this form of election this year. Karamoja 
is to be represented for the first time, though by an 
Appointed Member. There seems to be a possibility 
that three of the twelve Districts (outside Buganda) 
may retain indirect election for 1957-58, affecting a 
total of three seats out of the eighteen African Repre- 
sentative Seats. The whole Council at present com- 
prises another twelve European and Asian Repre- 
sentative members, and thirty Government Members 
and Ministers (12 Africans, 15 Europeans, 3 Asians), 
totalling sixty. These elections in 1957-58 are intended 
as a preparation for the elections to be held in 1961 
on a common roll and with ‘ adequate and effective 
representation of non-African communities.’ A Legco 
committee of 14 (including seven Africans, two 
Asians and three Government representatives) made 
detailed proposals regarding qualifications of voters 
and of candidates. That committee’s report was 
unanimous, except with respect to certain paragraphs 
which made reference to the controversial question of 
non-African representation in 1961. 


Unprecedented Advance 


Taken as a whole the proposals represent a remark- 
ably liberal advance on anything which has yet been 
proposed for any colonial African territory at a paral- 
lel stage of development. If we can possibly assume a 
wide interpretation of terms such as ‘satisfactory 
evidence of age’ and ‘seven years employment... 
in agricultural, trading, commercial or industrial 
work,’ they could mean as close an approach to 
African adult universal suffrage as has been seen in 
any British African dependency except the Gold 
Coast in 1956. In the Gold Coast, even in 1952, and 
with an African Prime Minister, only five out of 75 
elected African Members of Legco were elected 
directly, and the remainder elected through electoral 
colleges and councils. While it is in order to con- 
gratulate Uganda Africans on their new oppor- 
tunities, it might be unwise to judge these proposals 
merely on their degree of similarity to twentieth 
century English practice. The initial reactions of both 
the Press and of individuals to the proposals appear 
to have been a mixture of suspicion and: of slight 
bewilderment as to what exactly has been proposed, 
while some of the earlier criticism has tended to 
_ centre round the high qualifications for candidates. 

First, as regards the proposed franchise, this is in 
practice based on adult suffrage at the age of 21, but 
with reasonable safeguards as to residence and either 
property or education or employment or income. The 
wide scope of alternative qualifications for voters is 
a feature of these suggestions necessitated by an 
evident desire to exclude no one likely to have any 
understanding at all of the many issues involved in 
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the choice of members for a modern legislating 
assembly. It will undoubtedly include a great many 
who will have very little or no understanding of 
such issues, but this is perhaps part of the inevitable 
risk in rapid political development in such less-experi- 
enced areas. What criteria would be adopted by this 
type of electorate in choosing between one candidate 
and another? 


Wide Qualifications 


During the Legco debate a Government spokesmen 
guessed the probable new electorate at between 70 
and 80 per cent of adult males and over 20 per cent 
of women. Depending on the administrative difficul- 
ties and the criteria demanded in proving such matters 
as age, employment and residence, often extremely 
complicated in a country where registration and 
records of any kind are imperfect and of very recent 
establishment, few adults in a region such as Buganda 
should be actually ineligible to vote. In the towns 
the poorly-paid clerk would frequently be qualified 
under the vernacular literacy clause or the Public 
Works labourer under the seven-year public-employ- 
ment clause (though the period stipulated is long). 
In a ‘land of smallholders’ many both in town and 
country own their small plot of land, often far 
distant and uncultivated. The widest qualification is 
perhaps that stipulating (as one alternative) employ- 
ment in agriculture for ‘seven years during the 
previous eight.’ If the term is intended to cover only 
paid employment, then the qualification is far less 
liberal than it might sound, as it is calculated that 
only about 300,000 Africans (mainly males) out of 
Over 1.5m. men, are in such employment. Over half 
of these employees are in unregistered employ- 
ment, mainly casual agricultural employment. Yet in 
a country where agriculture is overwhelmingly the 
most important occupation, the greatest part of the 
agriculture is traditionally carried out by women. The 
literacy qualification will popularise still further the 
already popular government literacy campaigns. 
Much might depend on the standard of literacy test 
demanded, though this might well be higher than the 
somewhat facile tests with which these campaigns 
are so often concluded. 

This successful campaign for a wide franchise 
began with the demand of the Lukiko representatives 
for full universal suffrage for Buganda elections to 
Legco. The demand was made during the review of 
Buganda’s representation on the Uganda Legco, pro- 
vided for under the terms of the 1955 Buganda Agree- 
ment at the time of the Kabaka’s return to Uganda. 
The Uganda Government representatives quite 
reasonably resisted this suggestion, pointing that it 
was quite incorrect to claim that there had ever been 
anything approaching universal suffrage in Buganda’s 
local and indirect elections, all women and many 
men (even of the Buganda) having no local vote. The 
demand had been based also on a phrase in the 
Governor’s 1956 speech, ‘by the people whom they 
represent, which ‘was taken to imply ‘by all the 
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people.’ However, in practice the Protectorate repre- 
Sentatives appear to have agreed at that time the 
greater part of the demand. The result was the wide 
Buganda franchise for Legco, and also the wide 
franchise which (following entirely the Buganda lead) 
the Legco committee recommended for “all Uganda 
Districts. Questions of tribal prestige were involved 
at more than one point in these negotiations, the 
other tribal groups being reluctant to appear to 
acknowledge Buganda’s superiority. It is the more 
interesting to remember that when the Buganda 
Lukiko (Council or Parliament) debated in 1956 the 
question of direct election of their own member- 
ship, they voted in favour of retaining their present 
indirect election through not one but two tiers of 
electors at Muluka (‘ parish’) and at Saza (‘county ’) 
levels. In other district local councils, outside 
Buganda, the position is similar, and like the Buganda 
Lukiko these Councils include also a large propor- 
tion of non-elected official members (mainly chiefs of 
the ‘ civil servant’ variety). It is relevant to speculate 
on the probable result of any change of procedure 
for election to the Buganda Lukiko itself. It is also 
relevant to consider the future relative standing in 
public esteem of the directly elected Legco represent- 
atives and the indirectly elected local councillors. 


Candidates and Constituencies 


The qualifications for candidates are considerably 
higher than those for voters, i.e. minimum age 27 
years, proficient grasp of English, a local registration 
as voter, £25 deposit and, in addition, property and 
income qualifications twice those stipulated for 
voters. The £200 per annum income qualification 
should be measured against the £120 of a reasonably 
good household-cook or the £240 of an average, 
skilled artisan. There is little doubt that most edu- 
cated African opinion in Uganda would agree with 
such high specifications for candidates. Some African 
disapproval and misunderstanding might focus on 
the £25 deposit, which will be regarded as a personal 
forfeit by those unfamiliar with Western democratic 
practice and as an unexpected burden by the new 
Uganda political parties. 

The disqualification clause relating to Government 
civil servants standing as candidates does not (by 
present practice) relate to local Government service. 
However, it is to be hoped that in this land of 
relatively few experienced and educated adults the 
clause can be limited in its application to only the 
most senior civil servants. The same consideration 
might apply to the regulation stipulating local resi- 
dence to allow the qualification to include, for 
instance, the educated and experienced ‘local man’ 
working in Kampala to return to represent his own 
district. The opportunities for the employment of 
the most gifted members of the local community are 
extremely limited in many ‘up-country’ districts. 
The income and property qualifications are likely to 
inhibit two classes of potential candidates who have 
certainly proved their value in other newly established 


democratic assemblies. These are, first, the recently 

returned graduate from abroad who has not entered 

the senior civil service; secondly, the ‘ professional’ _ 
politician with no clearly established income or pro- 

perty. Neither is likely to have the sympathy of 

Colonial officialdom. 


There are many other implications and probiems 
which might be read into these very important pro- 
posals, but, in conclusion, two in particular should be 
mentioned here. The size of constituencies is likely 
to limit seriously the value of this experiment in 
direct election with a wide suffrage. With the small 
number of African Representative Members in 
single-member constituencies in a country of 54m. 
inhabitants, the Member in Buganda must represent 
from 230,000 to 320,000 constituents. In Teso the 
proportion is one member per 400,000 to 500,000. 
This is fantastic, except as training in a situation 
intended to change again in the near future. Secondly, 
the Minority Report from the Legco Committee 
relates entirely to suspicion of the Government’s. 
intentions regarding mnon-African representation 
under a common roll system. Although it was signed 
only by three of the seven Africans, these three were 
representative of areas of importance in the East, 
South and West of Uganda. The subject of com- 
munal representation is too large to discuss 
adequately here, but the question should be faced 
frankly whether it is in fact in the present state 
of the country possible to stop ‘ thinking in terms of 
different communities’ (to quote the Report) or 
whether democratic election with a very inex- 
perienced electorate is really a method of choosing 
“in terms of individual worth’. It is entirely unrealis- 
tic to expect such an electorate with an overwhelm- 
ingly African majority to choose (if unrestricted) any 
non-African individual, however worthy, or to choose 
wisely, if restricted in choice to non-Africans. The 
device of special communal seats to which non- 
Africans would be elected on a limited common roll 
and without geographical constituencies might be 
regarded as a practical and non-permanent measure 
to serve the interests of the country as a whole. The 
emphasis would then be on representation on behalf 
of the people of the whole country, rather than of a 
community, a position largely achieved by the present 
appointed Representative Members. 


However, it leaves open a number of important 
questions, particularly the exact proportion of seats 
so allocated. It also leaves open the more than theo- 
retical question of who would be the constituents of 
the Member sitting in such a reserved seat. One 
step towards the solution might possibly lie in elected 
representation for the largely ‘foreign ’ municipalities 
and larger townships in the Legislative Council. This 
would be feasible only with greatly increased African 
representation in Legco. ‘The three years ahead, 
during which these and other constitutional problems 
must be debated in the country, will present a serious 
and important test of the at-present friendly relations 
between the Uganda racial communities. 
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Discriminatory Laws in Southern Rhodesia 


HE colour bar has long been established by statute 
in Southern Rhodesia. Despite the fact that 
Britain has possessed the right to veto legislation 
discriminating against Africans, a great deal of legis- 
lation has been pushed through aimed to segregate 
whites from ‘natives ’—to place more power in the 
hands of the ruling European minority and hold down 
the African in permament social, economic and poli- 
tical subjection. 

Some of the main measures affecting the rights of 
the races are listed below. 

The Land Apportionment Act of 1941 (with sub- 
sequent but insubstantial amendments) laid down the 
proportion of land to be farmed by Africans, estab- 
lishing a European and a native area. ‘The allocation 
was as follows. 


Native Reserves 32,532 sq. miles 
Native Purchase Area 12,281 ,, Fs 
Special Native Area 5,888 ,, 5 
Unassigned Area ... oe 22,081 ,, Pe 
Undetermined Area _ 98 ,, ” 
Forest Area aoe Ace 1,543" 5 
European Area ar es (be Wes x 
150,333 


Thus out of a total of 150,000 square miles, 50,000 
were reserved for two million Africans and 75,000 
for only 120,000 Europeans. 

Under the 1950 Act, Africans could be removed 
from the European area, although, in the case of 
indigenous natives, the removal order must specify 
other land to which they could move. 

The Native (Urban Areas) Accommodation and 
Registration Acts, 1946, ’51, laid down that employers 
of natives in local authority areas should provide 
accommodation for natives and wives and for per- 
mits to be issued to ‘approved wives’ to live on the 
same premises as their husbands. Native children 
were not to be accommodated on such premises 
unless special permission had been given. Natives 
seeking work in ‘proclaimed areas’ had to carry 
passes and leave the area if unable to get jobs. Passes 
could be refused to those suspected of not having a 
genuine desire to work or of being of loose or 
immoral character. Natives were forbidden in pro- 
claimed areas between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. unless hold- 
ing passes. Finger prints could be taken and police 
could enter and inspect native quarters at any 
reasonable time. 

Native Passes Acts, 1941,’42, ’47, °48, forced all 
male Africans over 16 to be registered at local pass 
offices. No one was permitted to employ an African 
not holding a pass for more than four days. Those 
without certificates or permits from employers could 
not get rail tickets. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act, 1945, excluded 
Africans from the definition of ‘employee’ and thus 
from provisions for the registration and regulation of 
trade unions and the.settlement of industrial disputes. 
A Select Committee is at present studying a new 
Industrial Conciliation Bill which, if it becomes law, 
will include Africans as ‘ employees ’ 


The Electoral Amendment Act, 1951, cut the num- 
ber of Africans eligible to vote by sharply stepping-up 
the income qualification from £100 to £240 a year, 
property qualifications from £150 to £500 and by 
introducing tests of reading and writing English. No 
distinction was made in the Bill’s wording between 
Africans and Europeans, so the vote was still 
theoretically open to all citizens with the necessary 
qualifications. The policy of raising the wage quali- 
fication as more Africans become eligible to vote is 
maintained in the franchise law passed in August, 
1957. By this, the lowest wage qualifying for the 
vote is £300 p.a.; an income of £240 p.a. gains a ‘ spe- 
cial vote’, but when the register of ‘ special voters’ 
amounts to 20 per cent of the register of ordinary 
voters, the special section of the roll is to be per- 
manently closed. 

The Subversive Activities Act, 1950, empowered 
the Governor or magistrates to prohibit public gather- 
ings and the publication or importation of documents 
likely to engender feelings of hostility between one 
section of the community and another. Those sus- 
pected of promoting such feelings could have their 
movements controlled or be deported. This Act is 
obviously applicable mainly to Africans. 

The Public Order Act, 1955, banned the wearing of 
uniform or flying of flags for political objects and 
the publication of false news calculated to alarm the 
public. It prohibited people making statements or 
acts aimed to promote any feeling of hostility between 
sections of the community. 

Immorality and Indecency Suppression, 1939, 
imposed a maximum of two years’ imprisonment for 
a white woman having illicit sexual intercourse with 
a native and a five-year maximum with hard labour 
for the native. 

Municipal Acts permit any municipal council to 
make bye-laws or regulations for running colour bar 
buses, all, or parts, of which are restricted for use of 
whites, natives, Asians or coloured persons. 


Correspondence 


THE SMALLER TERRITORIES 

To the Editor of VENTURE 

Sir,—The latter part of Mr. Aylmer’s review of 
the Party’s policy statement, The Smaller Territories. 
seems strangely irrelevant. The pamphlet is designed 
to deal with one problem only—the constitutional 
future of the smaller territories. It makes no pre- 
tence of discussing economic or social development. 
Its findings are based on the democratic socialist 
principle that every individual human being is equally 
important and has an equal right to share in the des- 
tiny of his or her community. If Liberals or Con- 
servatives share our adherence to this principle and 
to its application, their support will be welcome. We 
should be glad to see genuine criticism of the consti- 
tutional implications of our proposals, but to drag 
in the irrelevancies of the absence of social and 
economic policies provides nothing more than super- 


fluous padding. John Hatch 


ELECTION IN DOMINICA 
To the Editor of VENTURE 

Sir,—The Labour Party here has fought an election 
amidst such confusion and trickery that it is diffi- 
cult to explain the political scene. The working 
population is with us, but has been deceived to such 
an extent that many of them wept and were unable 
to eat when they learned that Labour had lost. Since 
the election, more people have joined our Party per 
day than ever before. Many of these, because of 
defects in the voters’ lists, did not even get the 
Opportunity of voting. 

These island people are politically shrewd but 
mainly illiterate and they have to vote by symbols— 
the hand, the hat, the bottle, the hammer and so 
forth. Several months before the election date the 
Labour Party of Dominica applied for one overall 
symbol, but the request was refused (although 
printing had not started) on the grounds that it was 
too late. The boundaries between voting districts 
are vague so that often Labour voters putting 
crosses against ‘the hat’ with wild enthusiasm 
found afterwards that they were on the wrong side 
of a stream, road or ravine and should have voted 
for ‘the hand’ or ‘the bottle ’—they had voted for 
the opposition candidate. In many cases there was 
a definite intention to deceive on the part of 
canvassers. 

It is all the more creditable that this young 
Labour Party was able to return three members to 
the Legislative Council. The People’s National 
Movement returned two and there were three Inde- 
pendents, all wealthy business men. I, as leader of 
the Party, failed to win my seat. The election 
campaign was confused by the fact that there were 
four candidates running against me. As I am a 
Protestant, the Roman Catholic Church openly 
opposed me; I was harassed with questions on birth 
control and ‘family’ versus national education. 

John Hatch, Commonwealth Officer of the 
British Labour Party, arrived here three days before 
the election, leaving early on election day. He gave 
three talks and his plain-speaking did much to clear 
the thinking of the listening crowds; but alas, he 
could only address a small proportion of the voters, 
and many convinced listeners were tricked into 
voting against their convictions. In one speech, he 
underlined that religion and politics should be kept 
apart for the sake of the Church; and he warned 
the people of Dominica that theirs was the kind 
of situation in which Communism could flourish 
if there was not a strong Labour Party. 

After the results were out, Labour was 
approached by the P.N.M. (not a_ pro-socialist 
party like the P.N.M. of Trinidad) and invited to 
form a coalition. A government could then have 
been formed which would have had to include two 
of the three nominated members as persons favour- 
able to the coalition. The three Independents, who 
were undemocratic and reactionary in their termin- 
ology and political behaviour would have thus been 
excluded from power and for this reason Labour 
hesitantly agreed to the coalition. However, the 
elected members of the P.N.M. killed the idea, one 
resigning from the party after election (it is 


rumoured that the Independents offered him a 
ministerial post) and the other sitting on the fence. 

Despite all this confusion, we can claim island- 
wide sympathy with the Labour cause, borne out by 
the overall voting figures. We made history by 
having women on our platforms and by being the 
only mixed-race party. 

There are two things that can be done to help 
the Labour Party in Dominica. The first is the 
immediate inclusion of our Party in the Federal 
Party as recommended by Mr. Hatch and other 
leading Labour figures; the second is that the 
British Labour Party should send two M.P.’s as 
observers in good time for the forthcoming Federal 
elections which take place in this island next 
February. Preferably one should be Catholic and 
the other Protestant. Their presence might ensure 
that the elections will be conducted with justice and 
fair play for all. ; 

Phyllis Shand Allfrey 
Roseau, Dominica. 


INTER-RACIAL EDUCATION 


HE Government of Uganda has recently taken 

_ an important step forward in pursuit of its 
policy of integrating the various races in the schools. 

Inter-racial education in Uganda is not new in that 
for many years some secondary schools (including 
the leading Anglican and Roman Catholic secondary 
schools for Africans) have admitted students of other 
races as and when candidates presented themselves. 
The first Government inter-racial school was opened 
at Entebbe in November, 1956. This is a primary 
school providing accommodation for 160 children, 
though at present there are only 21 pupils. 

The Government has now decided to start on the 
gradual introduction of inter-racial education in all 
Government Secondary Schools. Beginning in the 
academic year ‘which has just opened, students of 
all races who are educationally qualified, will be 
eligible to apply for admission to senior secondary 
schools on a competitive basis. On receipt of all 
applications, Headmasters will meet and make their 
selection of candidates in the light of previous school 
reports and performance in the entrance examination. 
Any new Government secondary school s will be opea 
on equal terms to all races. One is being built at 
Kampala and is expected to open in February, 1958. 
The Boards of Governors of non-Government 
secondary schools have all been advised of the 
Government's policy and invited to co-operate, and 
most have expressed their willingness to do so. 

Integration of primary schools presents greater 
problems. In most primary schools there is the diffh- 
culty of language, it being necessary on educational 
grounds that all children should be taught in the first 
few years of their school life in their mother-tongue. 
Therefore, at the European schools, for example, only 
children of other races are admitted who are fully 
fluent in English before admission. At the same time, 
experiments are being made at certain schools with 
the use of English as the medium of instruction for 
children who have no knowledge of it before enter- 
ing the school. 57 


Guide to Books 


Rebels Daughters 
By E. S. (Solly) Sachs (MacGibbon & Kee, 21s.) 


South Africa—Not Guilty? 
By Basil Fuller (Jarrolds, 21s.) 


EBELS DAUGHTERS is a revealing and very 

human contribution to a neglected subject in 
South African political literature: the poor white in 
industry. The author, who spent 24 years as general 
secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union of South 
Africa, is understandably proud of his outstanding 
success in introducing modern trade unionism to 
those Afrikaners who, for economic reasons, were 
forced to leave their farms for the new industries. 
Mr. Sachs is convincing in his thesis that these 
workers owe their present vastly improved circum- 
stances more to their own militancy in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s than to the much vaunted success of the 
Government in solving the ‘ poor white problem ’. 

But he has to admit slow progress, which may well 
be described less euphemistically as almost total 
failure, in his efforts to achieve racial integration in 
South African industry. Separate unions had to be 
formed for Europeans, Coloureds and Africans and 
although Mr. Sachs claims that these bodies worked 
together harmoniously, he could hardly deny the 
tragic fact that the Nationalist Government, with its 
determined onslaught against independent trade 
unionism, relies on these same Afrikaner workers. 

The fight against Nationalist politics dominates the 
later chapters of the book, and Mr. Sachs’s experi- 
ences lend weight to the growing opinion that South 
Africa has already become a police state. 

Rebels Daughters, though by no means an auto- 
biography, is written from a personal angle, and in 
the natural, forthright style of the author. Many 
of his comments on persons and events are refresh- 
ingly honest and accurate; none more so than the 
summing up of Smuts’s character on pages 167-168. 

A complete contrast is South Africa—Not Guilty? 
Basil Fuller has identified himself heart and soul with 
the reactionary viewpoint on the African racial prob- 
lem, and has succeeded admirably in conveying the 
monumental muddle-headedness of the average white 
settler. After six years in South Africa his conclu- 
sions, based on a one-sided assortment of anecdotes, 
on hearsay and on prejudice, are that the African is 
(a) a potential political danger and (b) childish and 
rather despicable in character. How typical of so 
many European immigrants, not to mention those 
born in the country! 

It is not even as if his observation were as acute 
as one might suppose from his easy style and appa- 
rently wide personal experience. He has indeed got 
further into the mind of the Afrikaner nationalist 
than is possible for a mere journalist of passage, but 
his understanding of Africans is woefully inadequate 
for the simple reason that he views their actions 
purely from his privileged pedestal. He seems to 
have made little attempt to talk to the Africans them- 
selves, preferring to quote the experiences of others. 
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Technically the book is a sitting duck for reviewers. 
Anecdote follows anecdote with a lack of co-ordina- 
tion which becomes so monotonous that the division 
into three parts and twelve chapters seems pointless. 
Again and again one is shocked at the flimsiness of 
the authority for some of the most sweeping generali- 
sations; false analogies and logical lapses adorn nearly 
every page and occasional errors of fact betray an 
astonishing superficiality of knowledge, e.g. a toot- 
note on page 192 alleges that the old and moderate 
South African Party was formerly the new and very 
jingoistic Dominion Party! 

On one point the author performs a valuable ser- 
vice: he emphasises the economic danger to the 
country of soil erosion. Urgent agricultural educa- 
tion among all races is necessary, and this the Govern- 
ment is slowly undertaking. Few visitors to the 
Union fail to appreciate this problem, which however 
seems less widely recognised elsewhere. 

This book is, however, also recommended for more 
general reasons. It is, as has been stated, a remark- 
ably true depiction of the outlook of the typical 
settler: and secondly it draws attention to the growing 
movement towards a sinking of differences among the 
white races of Africa in the interest of suppression. 
Mr. Fuller rightly points to the Commission tor Tech- 
nical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara 
as the most likely instrument of this policy. The 
reviewer can from personal knowledge confirm that 
this body was set up as a counter to the liberal politi- 
cal climate accompanying United Nations specialised 
organisations, and he respectfully submits that the 
C.T.C.A.’s activities are worthy of the vigilant atten- 
ion of the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 

Roy Gale 


Bitter Lemons 
By ‘Lawrence Durrell (Faber, 16s.) 

Durrell entered Cyprus by way of the harbourless 
port of Limassol, complaining about the porterage 
charges; some six years earlier I left Cyprus—by way 
of Limassol, complaining about the porterage charges 
(incidentally having met Durrell a few months before 
in Rhodes). 

So for me, his recent book Bitter Lemons has a 
special tang. It is as if our porterage boats had 
passed one another ,between shabby pier and steamer 
in the bay, and I had shouted, ‘ Hi, Durrell, what on 
earth are you doing here? Looking for trouble, or 
Just come to watch the handful of British officials, 
mostly from West Africa, digging the grave of British 
rule, blindly, unswervingly, while, ironically, putting 
Cypriots to jail for sedition.’ I think Durrell would 
have shouted back a jesting answer, perhaps in Greek 
to tease me. He had come to seek simplicity and 
tranquillity. 

So for me, the book is in large measure a good old 
gossip of what happened since our imaginary meet- 
ing. He tells of the places I knew, but he brings in 
new names and new faces; for my cronies have 
gone; but the hills and the plains are the same, those 


Tugged peaks which have seen them come and go. 
Who, them? To mention only them since the dawn 
of our era: Cato the Younger, Cicero, Brutus in his 
youth, Cassius near his end, plundering Coeur-de- 
Lion and his freebooters, then the Templars, the 
Frenchmen from Aquitaine; the Legate from Rome, 
the Italians from Venice; the Turkish Pashas, Disraeli 
the eager traveller. With their power and their pride, 
they have come and they have gone. But the hills 
are there and the dry plain; and the villagers. And 
of the foreign men, whose word has ruled longest? 
The mendicant who was tied to the black stone in 
Paphos and whipped; he brought the Word; it is still 
the law. All this the villagers know or sense; and the 
priests teach them. 

And it is the villagers Durrell wanted to know and 
went to live among in the enchanting Kyrenia hills, 
and they are the heroes of his story. 

But the gossip takes its ordained course. The fun 
and laughter in plenty of the early pages change to 
sadness and weariness. Eventually, as the Cyprus 
Government’s Chief Information Officer, Durrell saw 
from a new angle the growing tragedy. .I saw politi- 
<al and administrative British sepulchral perform- 
ances: he saw the beginning of the bombing, and 
the masked men’s murders and grim blackmail, he 
was still in the island when the first law-approved 
hanging took place. So gay was his coming and 
after three years, he too left, wearied. So much 
Sweet wine to relish and to praise; but not to name 
his book. Every Englishman who makes friends 
with Cypriots will soon be told, and in any case 
inevitably learn, that Cyprus is full of contradictions. 
A merit of Durrell’s book is that it shows how those 
contradictions, a compound of history, geography, 
race, religion, could and did give laughter and light, 
but have also given darkness and tears. 

Some will put down Durrell’s fascinating little book 
to join those who say of the Cyprus tragedy—it need 
never have happened. [I recommend, rather, that 
Bitter Lemons be tasted to discover, a little better, 
hhow the tragedy which had to happen did happen; 
and is continuing. 

Percy Arnold 


Studies in African Anthropology 
By L. P. Mair (Athlone Press, 13/6d.) 

We use the phrase ‘social engineering’ less con- 
fidently nowadays; we are disenchanted. The 
manipulation of society has proved to be a problerit 
of a very different order from the manipulation of, 
matter. This is not entirely due to the relatively. 
undeveloped state of sociological theory: the im; 
material nature of the sociologist’s field of study is 
far more intractable than we supposed. Are we then 
to abandon the hope that sociology can ever be an. 
‘applied’ science? Dr. Mair takes a cautiously: 
optimistic view, and in this book of essays stakes a 
claim for sociology to be considered as a rational 
basis for policy. * 

Dr. Mair is mainly concerned with the work of, 
social anthropologists in Africa, and discusses the 
concept of ‘applied anthropology’ and its relation: 
to development policies there. These are considered. 
with particular reference to chieftainship, economic 
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and political organization, education and. land 
tenure. Each essay is a concise exposition of its 
theme, and together they form an admirably’ lucid 
introduction to the present state of anthropological 
studies in Africa, and their relation to administra- 
tion and politics. 

Not many anthropological studies have produced 
proposals for specific action, but Dr. Mair suggests 
that it is a mistake to judge the ultimate value of 
the anthropologist’s work by this criterion. She 
asserts that the central feature of the colonial 
situation is a conflict of values, and the anthropolo- 
gist cannot claim to be the arbiter. Her view of the 
anthropologist’s role is that he should put his 
knowledge at the disposal of the framers of policy, 
leaving to them the responsibility for decisions into 
which other considerations must enter. 

While this emphasis on the central importance of 
anthropologists for administrators and _ politicians 
is welcome, there is another and more general appli- 
cation of their studies. The anthropologists demand 
a sympathetic hearing for the point of view of the 
peoples they study, and this arises not only from 
their knowledge of the peoples and their languages, 
but from their basic theory that each society has 
its own inherent logic. Most Whites in Africa meet 
Africans only as servants, and much adverse White 
comment arises from this situation, which has 
parallels in non-colonial societies. Dr. Mair com- 
ments on the paradox that with few exceptions, most 
of the Whites who have direct dealings with 
indigenous peoples and who claim to ‘know the 
native ’, invariably see them through a mist of hostile 
prejudice; in fact, they know very little about them, 
as a prominent South African politician recently 
admitted. This book should help to dispel the mist. 

W. Watson 


Christianity and Politics in Africa 
By J. V. Taylor ‘(Penguin African Series, 2s.) 

The modern Christian missionary movement 
which began about 150 years ago and from which 
most of the Churches in Africa today have sprung, 
had behind it (in Mr. Taylor’s words) ‘men who set 
on foot the most concentrated and far-reaching 
series of social and political reforms that the world 
has ever seen in so short a time.’ They were ‘saints 
in politics,’ and their ‘deep Sense of responsibility 
for the whole of life’ was reflected, often robustly and 
to the dismay of colonial authorities, in the practical 
concerns of many of the missionaries they sent to 
Africa. But in the changed political and other 
circumstances of today in Africa, leadership in these 
matters can and should no longer rest in the same 
way with the foreign missionary element. It has yet 
to be assumed adequately by African Christians— 
indeed, according to Mr. Taylor it is the ‘most 
vital’ African Christians who are liable to be found 
most suspicious of social and political action. 

With these no doubt specially in mind the author 
finds it necessary to start by carefully answering the 
question: ‘Should Christians take part in politics?” 
With many illustrations from African situations he 
goes on to discuss the relationship between Church 
and State and the nature and limits of political 
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action by the Church as such. The dangers of over- 


simplification and ‘the necessity for deep and 
prolonged thinking’ about practical issues are 
stressed in chapters entitled ‘Differences of 


Opinion’ and ‘Racialism and Nationalism;’ never- 
theless practical action there must be. To the 
achievement of high standards in African social and 
political affairs Christians ‘have a unique contribu- 
tion to offer—but they must make it from the inside.’ 

The last chapter, on ‘Political Action by Indi- 
vidual Christians’ includes many practical sugges- 
tions for the exercise of responsible citizenship. 
There is a useful bibliography. 

It would be a pity if the impression were gained 
that this book is solely for African consumption 
(one’s fear is that it will prove to be outside the 
range of some who ought to read it, lucidly written 
though it is), or relevant only to those who share 
the author’s religious beliefs. Mr. Taylor is a parson, 
but he does not preach. He has written a valuable 
study, uncommonly full of sense about politics in 
relation to Africa today, and stemming from two 
years of research and discussion by a group set up 
by the Christian Frontier Council. He is justified 
in claiming for the book, in his preface, the serious 
attention of all who are concerned about the future 
of Africa. 

One might add that though it would hardly make 
for a quiet life (least of all at Westminster) it would 
probably make for a better one if more people in 
Britain today began to take the essential point of 
this book seriously. 

B. Nicholls 


SHORTER NOTICES 


European Free Trade Area (Federation of British 
Industries, 6s.). The dilemma posed for Britain by 
the decision of the six ‘Messina’ Powers to bring 
their overseas territories into the European Common 
Market is underlined in this useful survey of the 
proposed Free Trade Area. Having stated the pro- 
blem the survey does not attempt to provide a solu- 
tion, but it stresses the need for a far more thorough 
study of the question than has so far been accorded 
by the Government. — 


Educational Policy and Practice in British Tropical 
Areas by L. Lewis (Nelsons Education Handbooks, 
6s). A sober and academic appraisal of colonial 
education since the Phelps Stokes Report. The 
author concentrates on Africa, since it has been the 
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largest testing ground, and he is a Professor of 
Education in the Gold Coast. He gives full praise 
for the advanced and liberal ideas expounded in 
British Education Reports, but feels these have not 
been sufficiently implemented. This is partly due to 
economic causes. But education as he sees it is an 
important means of social and economic advance- 
ment which the British have not developed suffi- 
ciently. An excellent bibliography makes this a 
useful small reference book. 


The United States and Asia by Lawrence H. Baltis- 
tini (Atlantic Press, 30s.). The aim of this book is 
to record American relations with Asia from the 
birth of the American Republic up to 1955. It is 
a critical study of pre-war, and particularly post-war, 
American policy which concentrates on the contain- 
ment of Chinese communism which has alienated 
India, Burma and Indonesia. The author understands 
the reason for Asia’s concern with imperialism rather 
than communism and urges a change of heart in the 
United States. 


Employment of Coloured Workers in the Birmingham 
Area by Leslie Stephens (Institute of Personnel 
Management, 3s. 6d.). This report of an enquiry 
initiated by the Birmingham Christian Social Coun- 
cil and undertaken by the Race Relations Group of 
Fircroft College, includes within its 30 pages all the 
major points at issue concerning the employment of 
coloured persons in the ‘ difficult’ zone of Birming- 
ham. There is a particularly interesting section on 
the attitude of trade unions and British workers. 


The Commonwealth Relations Office List, 1957 
(H.M.S.O., 21s.). Historical lists of Secretaries of 
State, Under-Secretaries, High Commissioners and 
Deputy High Commissioners, together with lists of 
present staff of the C.R.O. and U.K. representatives 
in other Commonwealth countries, and of the repre- 
sentatives in the U.K. of other Commonwealth 
countries are contained in this book. 


APPEAL 

Raymond Spencer Rodgers, a member of the 
Colonial Bureau, at the School of International 
Affairs, Columbia University, would be grateful if 
readers would send him used copies of any past 
Bureau publications, as he has received a number 
of requests for these from students of colonial affairs 
at Columbia. His address is: Apt. 2a, 314 West 105th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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